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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


How Bobbie Came Back 
[From the Boston Herald.] 


A cablegram has just gone oversea to Rome 
announcing to a friend of George H. Mifflin glad 
tidings with Caesarlike brevity. It reads: 
‘‘Bobbie back.’’ That, by the way, might make 
an excellent title for a mystery story, if Mr. 
Mifflin were in the habit of publishing fiction of 
the type. At any rate, it marks the ending, if 
not the solution, of a mystery in which he and 
scores of his acquaintances have been interested 
for the past 10 months. 

There is no need of emphasizing the quality 
of ‘‘suspense,’’ and it may be stated here at 
the very outset that Bobbie is a Boston terrier. 
The pith of this relation lies in his being 
‘“back.’’ How he came to be ‘‘back’’ nobody 
knows exactly. Where he was when he was not 
‘*back’’ is sufficiently puzzling for any detective. 
Why he should go anywhere to come ‘‘back’’ 
from, probably will never be explained. 

The full circumstances of the Odyssey of Bob- 
bie cannot be learned, for Bobbie’s best manner 
of conversation, the wagging of a stump of a tail, 
is not particularly lucid. Of the disappearance 
of Bobbie, of the tireless search for him and 
of his final return, a nonchalant prodigal, the 
details are known and are here published for the 
first time. 

This, then, is the tale, a tale with few rivals 
in strangeness in all the tales of dogs. 

To begin with, Bobbie came to Mr. Mifflin out 
of the everywhere into here. In a word, he was 
found, a waif of the streets, taken to the Animal 
Rescue League, and there through his winning 
personality so endeared himself to Mr. Mifflin 
that he became a member of the latter’s house- 
hold in Marlboro street. 

There was a certain affectionate reserve about 
Bobbie, coupled with a dash of the hunting 
spirit and a willingness to debate any question 
with other dogs of high or low degree and of all 
sizes and weights, that commanded respect and 
sympathy. He became well beloved in the Mif- 


flin household and in the offices of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company on Park street, whither he ac- 
companied his master every day, keeping regu- 
lar business hours. . 

To all outward appearances he was a model 
of dogs. He seemed delighted with his home 
and with the literary atmosphere of his days. 
Then the wanderlust, or something, entered the 
canine heart. One night, 10 months ago, Mr. 
Mifflin opened his door at 11 o’clock to give Bob- 
bie a whiff of air, and out went Bobbie, un- 
mindful of all summonses. Bobbie had gone 
back to the everywhere. 

Such behavior on the part of his pet puzzled 
his owner and although it was then late, Mr. 
Mifflin called up the Union Club to learn that 
a terrier much like Bobbie in appearance had 
been seen sniffing at the staid portals of that 
organization. Believing that Bobbie might have 
gone to the office again, Mr. Mifflin donned hat 


and coat and journeyed to Park street. There 
was no Bobbie. 
It was then that the search began. It was 


then that the police, dog fanciers, possible dog 
thieves and all Mr. Mifflin’s friends took up the 
hunt for Bobbie without avail. Mr. Mifflin knows 
the value of advertising, and he sought the serv- 
ices of the Herald. He offered a reward; he stated 
the points of his dog; he solicited co-operation. 

Strange to say, there were few answers. Mr. 
Mifflin wondered, and finally consulted an ex- 
pert. Said the expert: 

‘‘Tf you wish to appeal to dog thieves, you 
must seek a medium which appeals to dog 
thieves. Dog thieves do not read The Herald.’’ 

‘The advice seemed good, and his advertise- 
ment was placed elsewhere, where it would meet 
the eye of the sort of persons he wished to in- 
terest. 

Letters began to flow into the office of Mr. 
Mifflin. His days and nights were full of futile 
journeys. He sought out dark places which his 
correspondents indicated. He entered devious 
byways, obscure tenements and back alleys. He 
saw many dogs of the Boston terrier persuasion, 
but no Bobbie. 

One letter postmarked Taunton came to him 
printed as by the hand of a conspirator. It 
gave the address as that of a private box in the 
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Taunton Postoffice. Taunton-ward Mr. Mifflin 
fared with a detective. They found the box, 
only to discover that it was the property of the 
Taunton insane asylum. 

Odd voices called Mr. Mifflin on the telephone. 
One insisted that Bobbie was found. There was 
no doubt of it, said the owner of the voice. The 
markings were the same. The only out about it 
was that the foundling was distinctly feminine. 
Mr. Mifflin asserted the undoubted masculinity 
of Bobbie. 

‘“What difference does that make ?’’ 
the voice. ‘‘This is your dog.’’ 

The seeker hung up the receiver disconsol- 
ately. 

The reward was marked up to $50, but there 
were no results. Every dog fancier in the city 
was visited. The police were notified. Mr. 
Mifflin’s friends became a band of amateur de- 
tectives. 

Nobody was sure of escaping suspicion. One 
lady informed Mr. Mifflin that she was convinced 
that Bobbie was in the possession of a distin- 
guished clergyman. She did not wish to reflect 
on anybody’s reputation, but facts were facts. 
She whispered and others whispered, and the 
story only found rest when Mr. Mifflin made it 
plain that the dog of the divine was not Bobbie. 

A Boston terrier was killed in the Fenway 
by an automobile. From two distinct sources 
Mr. Mifflin was informed of the accident. He 
jumped into his automobile, located the remains 
in the midst of a group of curious boys, after 
scrambling down an embankment. It wasn’t 
Bobbie. 

Thus month after month passed and Mr. Mif- 
flin gave up hope of ever seeing Bobbie alive. 
Then the miracle happened—Bobbie returned ; 
returned as if nothing had happened; returned 
and took up the threads of his career where he 
left them without even a casual reference to 
aphasia. 

The way of it was remarkable. For some time 
it has been the practice of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company to send one of the boys to the postof- 
fice for the firm’s mail, and it chanced that one 
of the newer employes was chosen for the task. 
The bag for the mail, however, was the same that 
had always been used. 


shouted 


As the boy made his way along the crowded 
sidewalks of Washington street he noticed a lit- 
tle brown terrier with white markings sniffing 
curiously at the bag. He felt a tug at the leg 
of his trousers at the heel, and then another. 
The dog stopped, wagged his tail and then fol- 
lowed. Up Bromfield street, across Tremont 
and into Park went the boy, the mail bag and 
the dog. 

At the door of the Houghton Mifflin Company 
the boy paused, shooed his chance friend away 
and closed the door in his face. The visitor 
would not be rebuffed. He stood on the steps, 
balanced characteristically on three legs and 
waited. 

Somebody else came along, opened the door 
again and in darted the terrier. Up the stairs 
he went and waited again. The inner door 
opened and again the dog went in. ‘There may 
be ninety and nine or ninety times nine Boston 
terriers in and about the business district, but 
to the employes of the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany there is only one Bobbie. 

He was no stranger to them. No other dog had 
his pleasant manners. To be sure, he was some- 
what travel-stained, but still the same. No 
prodigal ever received a warmer welcome as he 
moved sedately through the outer offices to the 
sanctum of Mr. Mifflin. There he paused, looked 
up at his master and flourished the stump of 
tail. Bobbie was back—that expresses it. 

Now you may see him any day taking his ease 
on a cushion in front of the large fireplace in 
Mr. Mifflin’s office, wagging his ears and looking 
wise. What have been his wanderings he alone 
knows. 

There are many things that still puzzle Mr. 
Mifflin: Why his collar was changed; why those 
who had him did not return him to the address 
on his old collar; why he returned when he did, 
and a lot of other whys. It’s all a mystery, no 
doubt; but, then, there is rejoicing in the Mifflin 
household, and it is enough that—Bobbie’s 
back. 


Animals may constantly be seen to pause, deliber- 
ate and resolve. It is a significant fact that the 
more the habits of any particular animal are studied 
by a naturalist, the more he attributes to reason and 
the less to unlearnt instinct—DARWIN. From the 
Descent of Man. 


Our 
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The Dogs of St. Bernard’s Pass 

The Saint Bernard hospice is on a mountain 
pass which forms one of the principal highways 
between Switzerland and Italy. Over it many 
laboring men have to pass. Sometimes women 
and children are with them. So many lives 
have been lost there in the fearful snowdrifts 
that in one place before the top of the pass is 
reached it is called the ‘‘death valley.’’ In mid- 
winter the snow around the hospice is usually 
from seven to ten feet deep. The thermometer 
often reaches twenty to twenty-two degrees be- 
low zero. Because of the terrible loss of life on 
this pass and the danger of crossing it, a good 
priest whose name was Bernard de Menthon 
had a monastery or hospice built on the pass in 
the year 932. That was nearly one thousand 
years ago, but ever since then, and sometimes 
through great hardships and difficulties, there 
have been from ten to fifteen monks or priests 
living in this hospice on purpose to receive and 
take care of travelers who are crossing the Alps 
over this dangerous pass. 

To aid them in their work they started the 
idea of training large and powerful dogs, and 
these dogs were called the Saint Bernard dogs. 
The monks train them so that they know how to 
20 out in the snow and search for travelers. It 
is said that their scent is so keen they can tell 
when a human being is approaching in the snow 

*a mile away. They have rescued a great many 
travelers from the blinding snowstorms, and one 
dog in particular named Barry had the won- 
derful record of saving the lives of forty per- 
sons. This dog was finally killed by the forty- 


first person he was trying ‘to rescue. The man 
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being frightened when he saw this great dog 
approaching, hit him in the head with a stick 
and injured him so much that he died. When 
these dogs go out in the storms to search for 
travelers they have baskets tied to their necks, 
containing food and strengthening cordial. 


An article in the Boston Transcript (May 
1912) says:—- 


In the kennels at the hospice there are at the 
present time fifteen trained dogs and an equal 
number of bitches and young puppies. They 
were all born at the monastery. Their training 
is very simple. During the summer months, 
when the monks are not so busy, they take the 
young dogs out in the valleys or hollows, where 
there is always snow. One man then les down 
in the snow or buries himself in it. A dog is 
sent to look for him. He is taught to bark when 
he has found the man, and also to rouse him up 
from sleep by licking his face. When the man 
wakes up and stands on his feet, the dog leads 
him to the hospice, running on in front to show 
him the way. 

According to the traditions of the monastery, 
the St. Bernard is a cross between a Danish bull 
bitch and a mastiff, a native hill dog, though at 
what time the cross was effected it is impossible 
to say. After the breed was once established 
it was kept pure until 1812, when owing to the 
severity of the winter the monks were obliged, 
contrary to their usual custom, to send out the 
brood bitches as well as the dogs, with the result 
that all the females succumbed to the cold, and 
the monks found themselves without the means 
of continuing the pure breed. In this extremity 
a eross with the Newfoundland was tried, but at 
first failed, owing to the excessive coat of the 
Newfoundland, which hampered the dogs in the 
snow; however, by breeding back to their own 
short-coated dogs, the monks obtained the de- 
sired shortness of coat, though occasionally 
specimens were born with the rough coats. 
These rough-coated animals were sold or given 
away to the inhabitants of the surrounding val- 
leys, who continued to breed them, so that St. 
Bernard dogs soon became general in Switzer- 
land. The full-grown specimens in the kennels 
at the hospice are magnificent creatures of their 
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kind. They stand thirty inches high at the 
shoulder, and weigh about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. They are exceedingly strong, and can 
carry a man for a considerable distance. By 
nature they are gentle, except in the puppy 
season, when the mothers are apt to resent at- 
tentions. 

This band of faithful creatures commence 
their work in earnest at the end of September, 
and continue looking for lost travellers on to the 
middle of June, which period represents the 
winter season on the pass. In the depth of 
winter not a vestige of a path is visible. The 
snowdrifts, too, present formidable obstacles. 
Besides, there is danger of avalanches. Fogs are 
frequent, and in stormy weather the wind rises 
to a hurricane, blowing the snow into one’s eyes, 
and making it impossible to see any distance 
ahead. 

The community at the present time numbers 
some fifteen priests and nearly a score of as- 
sistants and laborers. They are all possessed of 
great physical strength. There are over one 
hundred beds for travellers, and they are never 
empty during the winter months. Often the 
monks are called upon to find-shelter for as 
many as three hundred or four hundred persons 
at one time. No one is asked to pay for his ae: 
commodation. Very few drop into the alms box 
in the beautiful chapel the amount that would 
have been paid for similar accommodation at 
an ordinary hotel. Henee the monastery must 
depend to a very large extent upon other means 
of support. Unfortunately, too, the expenses are 
very heavy, for almost all supplies have to come 
from Aosta and the neighboring villages. The 
monks have a deep cellar where they keep their 
wines unfrozen. Fresh meat is procured from 
the valleys in the summer, but for the winter 
the priests lay up a store of salted meat. They 
also keep a number of cows in the summer to 
supply them with milk, butter and cheese, but 
only one cow is retained in the winter. Wood 
for firing is one of the most important necessi- 
ties. Not a stick grows within seven miles, and 
all the fuel has to be brought from a forest on 
the backs of horses. For this purpose alone 
about thirty horses are employed daily during 
the brief summer. — 


quences of their rash act. 


MONUMENT IN THE CEMETERY FOR ANIMALS IN PARIS 


To Barry. “HE SAVED THE Lives or 40 Persons. HE 


Was IKXILLED BY THE 4187.” 


One of the incidents related of lives saved by 
the dogs at the Grand St. Bernard Hospice last 
winter is this: Two Italian women, one aged 
about. fifty and the other about twenty-five, 
were found by the St. Bernard dogs near the 
summit of the pass half buried in the snow and 
exhausted from fatigue and cold. 
earried the women to the hospice. 

The elder woman explained that her two sons 
had been working at Martigny for several 
months, but had been suddenly called away to 
the war, and had left them penniless. The 
women, who have relations at a village near 
Milan, attempted to cross the St. Bernard Pass, 
as they could not buy tickets for the railway, 
and were only saved by dogs from the conse- 
After a rest in the 
hospice under the kindly care of the monks, 
the women were able to return to Italy. 


The monks 


A subseription to OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS is 
only fifty cents a year. Will you not help the 
eause of humane work and humane education by 
sending a subscription for yourself or for some 
friend ? 
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The Rescue of Two Starving Dogs 

On Christmas Day, 19138, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, the President of the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League was hastily summoned to her 
telephone. A woman in Pittsfield begged for 
help for a dog in New Lenox, starved and neg- 
lected, tied out of doors, day and night for 
months, whose piteous cries and moans were 
heard by wood-choppers on the mountain. Mrs. 
Couch asked why the case was not reported 
sooner, and she was told that it was because the 
man was most vindictive and no one dared incur 
his wrath. As the chauffeurs were not on duty, 
Mrs. Couch’s son gladly offered to drive the 
motor car, and in twenty minutes the start was 
made. As they reached New Lenox, the humane 
officer for the League, asked if they might go on 
two and one-half miles further, to investigate a 
case which had just been reported to him. So 
on they went, over narrow, slippery roads, and 
over ramshackle bridges, which shook with the 
weight of the car. 

Presently a large hill loomed in sight and here 
Mrs. Couch and the humane officer alighted and 
waded as best they could through deep snow, 
to the top of the hill. The sight that met their 
eyes beggars description, a house so old, so di- 
lapidated, so weather-beaten, could not be imag- 


ined. The front of it was entirely gone and the 
roof was sagging, just ready to fall. In a little 
ell, exposed on all sides to the weather, was tied 
by a long black leather strap, a thoroughbred 
Irish setter. He was gaunt and almost lifeless. 
His eyes protruded and in them was a piteous 
frightened expression. With him was a woman 
who, being severely upbraided for her heartless 
conduct, declared that she kept the dog there 
‘‘to protect the property.’’ She stated that she 
came every day to feed him, to which Mrs. 
Couch replied sternly, ‘‘That is a falsehood, for 
there is only one trail through the snow, and the 
snow fell four days ago.’’ The woman wept and 
declared that she loved her dog, and that she 
should report the case to her lawyer at once. 
Upon which she was told that it would be much 
safer for her to fight shy of the lawyers, or she 
might be prosecuted for her fiendish cruelty. 
To prove further, if other evidence were need- 
ed, the wood in the room had been gnawed by 
the dog in his desperately starved condition. 
Without further ceremony, Mr. Goodwin was 
instructed to take the dog, and the rescuers 
trailed through the snow once more down the 
mountain to the car, the dog, prompted by his 
faithful loving heart, hanging back and tugging 
at the leash, reluctant to leave the only home he 
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had ever known, hideous and 
repulsive as it was. He was 
bundled carefully into the car 
and a safe run was made back 
to New Lenox and the other 
poor captive. Conditions here 
were found to be exactly as 
described. The man was rep- 
rimanded with severity for 
his cruelty. In order to se- 
cure the dog, a small sum of 
money was gladly paid. Then 
with the hound in the ton- 
neau with the humane officer 
and ‘‘Bob,’’ the Irish setter, 
in front with Mrs. Couch, the 
run home was made in tri- 
umph, with rejoicing hearts. Had the case not 
been attended to the instant it was reported, the 
delay would have cost poor ‘“‘Bob’’ his life, for 
Mr. Goodwin was told a week or so later, that 
some hunters, knowing of the cog’s sufferings, 
had planned to shoot him the day after Christ- 
mas. ‘‘Bob’’ is happy now at the Home of the 
Inittle Brothers. He plays around with the 
other dogs every day. He is actually growing 
plump, and the piteous appealing look has faded 
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from his eyes. And one thing i3 certain, he 
shall never leave the safe shelter cf the Home, 
but he shall live out all his days in comfort and 
in happiness. 

Two splendid homes were found for Teddy, 
the hound, but each time he was returned to us. 
He was wholly untrained,—which was not his 
fault. When he was returned from his second 
home, the kindhearted German woman cried. 
She hated to give him up, but he had killed her 
chickens and her two eats. 
And so there was nothing for 
us to do but to put poor Ted- 
dy humanely to sleep.—J. L. 
On Cs 
January, 1914. 


This pathetic story of two neg- 
lected dogs and how they were 
rescued is another practical il- 
lustration of the great need and 
usefulness of animal shelters. 
The Berkshire Animal Rescue 
League was organized in 1908. 
Mrs. Franklin Couch was a de- 
voted member of our Boston 
League and contributed gener- 
ously to its support. The presi- 
dent of the Boston League went 
at Mrs. Couch’s request to Dal- 
ton and aided her in the work 
of starting a local Animal Res- 
cue League, and this is one of 
the many good things that this 
society has accomplished. 


8 Our 


PINKIE AND HER FRIENDS. 


A Prize Cat and Pinkie 

Miss Carrol Macy, of New York City, owns a 
eat that she says no money could buy. Ac- 
cording to a story of this cat in the Sunday 
Herald (February 1), a money value of $5000 
is placed on him as he is the champion at the 
eat shows,— ‘the king of the American cat world. 
His fur shades from palest silver to deeper 
tones. His eyes are wonderful, his expression 
intelligent, his head perfect.’’ They call him 
King Winter. He is now in his eighth year and 
has taken as prizes in New York, Chicago and 
Boston fourteen silver cups, three hundred blue 
ribbons, cup ribbons and medals of bronze and 
gold, and had various other honors awarded 
him. Yet I doubt if he is half as happy as 
pretty Pinkie, a common black and white eat, 
taken from the Animal Rescue League, where he 
had been brought from the streets, dirty, forlorn 
and starved, but now happy, playful, and 
friendly with the dogs, rabbits, turkeys, pig- 
eons—all the fourfooted and the feathered fam- 
ily at Pine Ridge. 

Pinkie shares his plate of food generously with 
dogs, rabbits or pigeons. It is quite safe to let 
the canary fly around the room where Pinkie 
is dozing in the sun. Indeed, this cat that we 
think quite as beautiful as any eats that win 
silver cups and ribbons, has been known to eat 
out of the same plate with an injured brown 
thrasher that was brought to the house where 
Pinkie lives, and kept until he was able to fly. 
Two other injured birds have shared Pinkie’s 
home, a sparrow hawk and a junco. Pete, the 
hawk, perched one day on Pinkie’s back and the 
good little cat did not resent it. | 
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Tne Old vs. The New 
BY WALTER G. DOTY. 


She fell in love with an aviator, 
His dashing ways quite turned her head; 
But her father swore she’d never wed him— 
“He’s far too flighty,” the old man said. 


But the girl replied: ‘In his own profession 
He’s rising rapidly every day; 

iis outlook’s broad and his standard lofty, 
And he has the power to make his way. 


He's fitted to move in the highest circles— 
Count not my love but a passing whim; 
When my daring hero gives me the signal, 
I’m ready and eager to fly with him.” 


The two eloped in a biplane airy, 

But the thing broke down in a little while. 
They jumped in an auto that stood there handy, 
put a tire blew up ere they’d gone a mile. 


In a motor boat they attempted crossing 
A stream that ran through a valley fair; 
But the engine balked in a vicious manner, 
And the father caught up with the old bay mare. 
Farm Journal. 


The Tale of a Dog 

For some occult reason, a true story is always ° 
more interesting than a manufactured one, and 
it is owing to that fact that I am going to write, 
-—not a dog’s tail, but the Tale of a Dog. 

A family, consisting of father, mother, a little 
zirl, and three httle boys, were living one sum- 
mer, Many years ago in the pleasant seashore 
town of Swampscott, and it was in this very 
town that the hero of our story first saw the 
light of day. After toddling round in blindness, 
incident to earliest puppyhood, for many days, 
in the beginning of his eventful career, it was 
here that he became known to the family that 
adopted him and with whom he lived,—loved 
and respected all his life. 

The little girl, having a strong affection for 
animals, frequently converted the back yard of 
their city house into an emergency hospital, for 
the maimed, halt and blind victims of street 
gamins, so the mother thought it advisable to 
have a pet dog take up its permanent residence 
in the house, and consequently bought this 
puppy, which was a handsome Gordon setter, 
and they gave him the name of Sport. When 
but a few months old, he developed such an 
overpowering affection for the family, he would 
jump up to the children’s faces to kiss them, and 
by his weight, tumble them over, like a well- 
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directed ball against so many ninepins, so it was 
found necessary to send him to a training school, 
so to speak, where he would be taught manners 
and be housebroken. 

But alas! the dog learned more than was for 
his good, as on his return, he helped himself to 
half a loaf of bread, slice of steak, or whatever 
was within reach on the kitchen table. How- 
ever, his better nature soon gained the ascen- 
dency, which controlled his actions through the 
-remainder of his life. His devotion to the chil- 
dren was untiring, and when they went out rid- 
ing in their pony team,—the little girl driv- 
ing,—if she had occasion to leave the team to do 
an errand, the dog considered it his special 
charge, and always took his stand directly in 
front of the pony, as if to prevent him from 
running away. When the baby was wheeled out 
in his perambulator, and strangers stopped to 
notice him, Sport would lay his head on the 
baby’s lap, casting his eyes up with a warning 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘ Touch this child 1f you 
dare !’’ 

Sport was no fighter, neither was he a cow- 
ard, but when forced into a controversy with 
dogs of antagonistic opinions, he would always 
hold his own and often rout his enemy. One 
day a cat came to reside in the house, and as 
dogs are generally inimical to cats, trouble was 
anticipated, so the children’s mother introduced 
the two pets, at the same time warning Sport 
that he must treat the newcomer with proper re- 
spect and consideration. He seemed to under- 
stand the situation, and before very long they 
were the best of friends,—the cat taking her nap 
between Sport’s forepaws. When inclined for a 
frolic, kittie found the dog’s bushy tail a most 
attractive plaything, greatly offending his dig- 
nity, but the only way he showed his dis- 
approval was by going off to some retired corner 
by himself. 

So year succeeded year, the noble setter, the 
faithful guardian and follower of the children 
and beloved by all who knew him, one memor- 
able day was stolen and carried off into the 
eountry, a long distance from home. Nearly be- 
side himself with grief and fright in a strange 
place and among strangers, he attempted to 
escape, so was shot, as he was thought to be 


mad. Now comes the strange part of our tale. 
Late one bitterly cold night in February, some 
years later, the front door bell rang, about mid- 
night, at the house of Sport’s former master, 
Mr. Blank, No. — Beacon Street. The servants 
had retired, so the gentleman answered the bell. 
On opening the door, there stood a stranger in 
evening dress, accompanied by a strange dog. 

“Is this Mr. Blank?’’ the stranger asked. 
Upon being answered in the affirmative, he re- 
marked, ‘‘I have brought back your dog, which 
I found on my way home. He was suffering 
from the cold so I teok pity on him.’’ 

Mr. B. replied, ‘‘That is not my dog. I never 
saw him before. You see he is not glad to see 
me, and he does not act as if he were familiar . 
with the house.’’ 

The stranger began to realize that there was 
some mistake somewhere. Still unconvinced, he 
said, ‘‘ But he has a collar on, marked your name 
and address.’’ 

On examining the collar, we recognized it as 
having once belonged to our much-mourned 
sport, but being worn rusty we had thrown it 
away, and evidently some one had found it in 
an ash heap and appropriated it. Finally the 
stranger was convinced that the dog was not 
curs, so he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ Well, doggie, we 
inust go out again into the cold world together,’’ 
end Jeft, having first told us that he would pro- 
vide for the poor fellow. These are all facts, 
without exaggeration, and if the tale has proved 
entertaining, it will have served its purpose.— 
Boe, Be 


The Laws About Traps 

‘Any person who shall set, place, maintain or 
tend a steel trap with a spread of more than 
six inches or a steel trap with teeth jaws, or a 
‘stop-thief’ or choke trap with an opening of 
more than six inches shall be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

‘‘Any person who shall set, maintain or tend 
a steel trap on enclosed land of another without ~ - 
the consent in writing of the owner thereof, and 
any person who shall fail to visit at least once in 
twenty-four hours, a trap set or maintained by 
him, shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
twenty dollars.”’ 
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Cat BELONGING TO Mrs. ALLEN OF WHITMAN. 


A Word from Worcester 

Mrs. Fred H. Smith, President of the Wor- 
cester Animal Rescue League, has entered the 
contest recently inaugurated by the Worcester 
Telegram, with the intention of giving anything 
she may win to the Worcester League. The 
person receiving the most votes will receive one 
thousand dollars, and there are other prizes of 
automobiles and sums of money down to fifty 
dollars. The daily Zelegram contains one vote, 
the Sunday paper has two, and subscriptions to 
the Telegram, paid in advance, give extra votes, 
varying in number with the length of time sub- 
seribed for. A year’s subscription to the daily 
and Sunday paper counts for five hundred and 
four votes, besides the coupons in the paper. 
The people ot Worcester and the surrounding 
towns should give Mrs. Smith their warm sup- 
port, for she is working in a most worthy cause. 
Votes should be made out to 

Mrs. Fred H. Smith, 
315 Salisbury Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Checks for subscriptions to the Telegram may 

be made out to the Telegram Newspaper Com- 


pany, and sent to Mrs. Smith, at the above ad- 
dress. 

The president of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston hopes that this notice will bring sub- 
seribers to the Telegram, which is a paper of 
much interest, and votes for Mrs. F. H. Smith, 
who is doing a most excellent work for horses, 
dogs and cats in Worcester. This Worcester 
League we consider as one of our Boston 
lieague’s children. We would be glad to see its 
president’s name head the list of contestants, as 
we happen to know she entered the contest 
purely in the interests of the Worcester Animal 
Rescue League.—A. H. S. 


Letter from Fall River 

Dear Mrs. SmitH:—We are getting on very 
well indeed. I must tell you a little of it, for this 
is your work as well as ours. 

We have received permission from the club 
to form an Independent League, while retaining 
our committee in the club and being a branch of 
club work. So now we are looking for regular 
paying members—each of the committee to se- 
cure at least twenty—that will give us a hun- 
dred and more for a nucleus, which we think 
will do very well, though the more the better, 
and we hope to have a large membership some 
day. 

I have most of my twenty members already. 
Not a single person asked has refused or criti 
cized,—_-much to my surprise—and many have 
expressed pleasure that a work so necessary 1s 
to be undertaken. Of course we expect criticism 
and refusals, but it is encouraging not to meet 
them at the very start when we need courage and 
help. We are planning to get into our house 
(such a good little cottage) next week. 

We have life, active and associate member- 
ships,—as you have—and also ‘‘animal member- 
ships.’’ It may sound silly to some people, but 
it takes very well with others. We already have 
three $5.00 members in this class,—one cat and 
two dogs. We have one life member (not 
animal) ,—and all this almost before we have 
‘begun to ask—before we have sent out our 
printed appeal at all. Don’t you think we are 
doing well? We have a barn on our place. I 
ean take in three horses, if need be. 
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So much for our progress. 

Didn’t you say you had some buttons we could 
have? We mean to have some of our own 
printed some day for junior members, but I 
thought if you still had those you offered us, we 
should be glad to get them. 

After a time we must have the electric cages, 
but we think we shall have to begin with the 
chloroform boxes for cats, and any method you 
recommend as best for dogs. 

Do we get the cat box from you, and is one 
enough? If they do come from you, you may 
send one this week, with bill for it, for we hope 
to need it very soon. I suppose we can get cat 
baskets for carrying cats anywhere. Send us 
anything that you have and we haven’t which 
you think we will need for starting, and send 
bill along. 

I am sorry to have to bother you but, as the 
Hindu says, ‘‘You are our father and our 
mother!’’ I know you will be glad to hear that 
we are making an auspicious beginning. Very 
cordially yours,—Helen Leighton. 


We are delighted to get such encouraging 
news from Fall River. The president of the 
Boston League is proud and happy to be ealled 
‘‘father and mother’’ to this young and promis- 


ing organization. 
& 


Letter from Washington 

Washington, Dec. 10.—Vivisection of animals 
as a method of research was denounced today 
by Dr. Richard Cowen, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, in an address before the 
International Anti-Vivisection and Animal Pro- 
tection Congress. 

“This mutilation and torture,’’?’ Dr. Cowen 
said, ‘‘has led many ecarnest men along the 
wrong road of research. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century I have practiced surgery. I 
have performed thousands of operations, yet 
cannot recall a single instance in which I owed 
anything to public reports of vivisection expert- 
ments. 

‘Tt is my deliberate opinion that vivisection 
as a method of research is wrong and misleading. 
It is a terrible mistake to think that disease in 
animals and in man is the same.”’ 

Dr. Cowen declared that in an effort to find 


the cause of cancer 145,000 animals have been 
tortured in the last two years, with no resulting 
discovery. If the time used along the ‘‘blood- 
stained paths of animal vivisection,’’ he added, 
‘‘had been spent in studying the disease from a 
clinical point of view and its natural history in 
man, it would not be necessary now to announce 
the disease incurable except by the knife.’’ 

‘Tf it becomes fashionable to wear human 
scalps the scalps will be supplied by organized 
bands of scalp-hunters,’’ exclaimed Daniel C. 
Beard, president of the New York Camp Fire 
Club. He added: 

‘“Real cruelty is now practised under the 
name of education, business, trade and science. 
Science especially is inflicting pain and humilia- 
tion upon hundreds of helpless, innocent sub- 
jects. ”’ 


It is well for all dogs to eat some kind of hard 
bread or dog biscuit. It is good for their teeth 
and good for their digestion. We have had 
a new dog biscuit sent us lately, and have tried 
it on a dainty little dog who is very particular 
what he eats. We found that he would eat these 
biscuits, which are offered under the interesting 
name of ‘‘Mollicoddles.’’ These biscuits are 
not actually on the market yet, but they can be 
ordered from Spratt’s Patent, Limited, Newark, 
New Jersey. They are made of milk, meat and 
wheatmeal, and are prepared for the express 
purpose of providing something for the ‘‘pam- 
pered pet, the dainty feeder, and the convales- 
cent invalid.’’ 


London, Dee. 15.—Because Princess Arthur of 
Connaught wore two white osprey feathers in 
her hat at a bazaar she opened recently, the 
Duchess of Portland, who is president of the 
League Against Cruelty to Birds, left the place. 
Later the Duchess wrote to the Princess explain- 
ing why she had left. The Princess was very 
indignant and reported the incident to Queen 
Mary, who, however, supported the Duchess, as 
she is strongly in sympathy with the objects of 
the league. 


After all that has been said and written on the 
subject of wearing birds’ feathers it is very difficult 
to understand how any woman can continue to use 
such decorations. 
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A Letter to the Boston Herald 

Prof. Edward 8. Morse, in one of his charm- 
ing talks about Japan to the young people of the 
Old South Meeting-house, told a story of being 
in a little Japanese village when some unusual 


bird was seen circling about with its broad wings - 


and finally settling upon the top of a little tree, 
where it quietly rested upon the swinging 
branch. What did the young people of the vil- 
lage do? They all rushed for their paper and pen- 
cils and gathered near the tree to make sketches 
of their fine visitor. Prof. Morse observed, 
after telling the story, that he greatly feared 
that if the incident had occurred in a New Eng- 
land village the boys and men would have run 
for their guns. 

There are certain high-class circles in England 
in which the highest pleasure is to ‘‘go out and 
kill something.’’ The reports from western 
Massachusetts this week would imply that great 
circles In our own country towns are’ approach- 
ing that level. Nothing could be more mournful 
or more demoralizing than the accounts which 
are given such prominence this week in the news- 
papers of Worcester and Springfield. There is 
rivalry not only as to who can kill ‘‘the biggest 
buck,’’ but ‘‘the smallest doe.’’ ‘‘A man in 
Monson killed a fawn that is said to» have 
weighed but 385 pounds.’’ The poor deer are 
often simply mangled and fly in terror to die in 
cover. One hunter came upon a herd of 12 deers 
at Savoy. ‘‘He fired at a doe, breaking its leg, 


and followed it for about 15 miles, then losing ~ 


the track.’’ In Palmer a rural free delivery 
man reports seeing ‘‘a buck with a broken leg 
run along the rear of the Catholic cemetery and 
turn in the direction of Baptist hill.’’ Is it not 
time that Baptists and Catholies and all religious 
men combined to put a stop to the melancholy 
pefformance, as barbarous as a bull fight ? 

The passion for killing possesses boys as well 
as men. ‘‘The most youthful hunter thus far to 
report a kill is Fred of Warwick, who shot 
a good-sized buck Tuesday afternoon. The buck 
was lying down and made no effort to move until 
the boy was upon him. There is an impression 
among hunters that deer have more confidence 
in children than in men, as past experiences 
seem to bear this argument out.’’ 


So the news- 


paper. Can anything be sadder than the fact 
that our children are being encouraged to de- 
stroy this confidence on the part of these beauti- 
ful creatures? Is anything more necessary at 
this time than that Massachusetts should take 
lessons from Japan? Epwin D. Mrap. 


Steel spring traps which are advertised for 
game birds are used in rural sections for va- 
rious purposes and frequently inflict much cru- 
elty on domestic animals. A suburbanite re- 
ports an instance which is typical. ‘‘ About three 
weeks ago a big black cat came to the barn door 
erouching and erying with one foot caught in a 
trap with a short chain attached toit. So fright- 
ened and excited was the suffering beast that it 
would not listen to coaxing, especially as a jubi- 
bilant dog danced about it, and it darted for a 
hiding place with the trap swinging and clink- 
ing, the dog in pursuit. For almost three weeks 
this cat has made occasional visits to the barn, 


in quest of food and shelter, and each time has 


eluded er fought off those who tried to help it. 
When the cat was captured this morning, with 
the trap still pinching its foot, the foot was 
swollen and nearly chewed off where the trap 
bit it. In the same district a trap was found 
not long ago with a cat’s foot left in it.”’ 


LEAGUE NEWS. 


AND NOTES 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of January last received and cared for 1760 
animals, of which number 321 were dogs and 
J422 were cats. The League agents made 1160 
ealls and took to the headquarters on Carver 
Street 1169 animals. Forty-nine horses unfit 
for work were taken by the League veterina- 
rlan and nine horses were cared for at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest, Dedham. | 


A ‘“‘German Police Dog’’ was brought to the 
League this month and given up by the owner 
because he was ‘‘too much of a dog’’ for the 
house. He had a long pedigree on a large sheet 
of paper, and it was. not difficult to place him 
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the day after his arrival, in a good country 
home where he will have all the freedom he 
desires and needs. 


The annual business meeting of the League 
was held at 51 Carver Street, February 3. A 
vacaney on the Board of Directors was filled by 
Mr. R. L. Agassiz. Three vacancies in the list 
of vice-presidents were filled by Mrs. Charles 
Van Brunt, Mrs. William P. Shreve, and Presi- 
dent LeBaron R. Briggs, of Radcliffe College. 

The annual public meeting of the League will 
be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel some time in 
March, the date to be announéed later. 


One of the dogs now in the League’s kennels 
is a fox terrier taken from a squalid room in a 
tenement house, where his owner, an old woman 
living alone, had just died. The dog was cov- 
ered with vermin and was very snappish. There 
was a cat, also, but someone opened the door and 
allowed her to escape. As one of our agents, a 
woman to whom we assign special cases, is keep- 
ing watch over the house and putting meat 
where the cat can get it, we hope soon to have 
it in our possession. 

It. is no very unusual thing for poor men and 
women, living alone excepting for the compan- 
ionship of a dog or eat, to die, leaving their 
fourfooted friends alone and uneared for. It is 
a mercy when the neighbors or the undertaker or 


district police officer takes the little trouble of 


notifying the Animal Rescue League, as by so 
doing much suffering is saved. 

Every city should have its Animal Rescue 
League, and every Animal Rescue League should 
have an agent to go for animals, and a comfort- 
able place to keep them until the right provision 
is made for them. 


Since the first of January 70 dogs have been 
placed in good homes. 
have a dog killed than to place him where there 
seemed any reasonable doubt of his ultimate 
comfort. I will give a few of the places where 
these dogs went: Reading, Melrose, Malden, 
Somerville, Kverett, Milton, Quincy, Weymouth, 


We would far rather ' 


Woburn, Waverly, Charlton, Claremont, N. H., 
Newton Highlands, Newton Centre, Cohasset, 
Castleton, Vermont; Bangor, Maine; and other 
country places. — 


Sometime ago ! was interested to read an 
item in one of the Boston morning papers say- 
ing that a terrified Boston terrier had been seen 
running about in the subway, and the writer 
expressed a hope that the dog would not fall into 
the hands of the Animal Rescue League as it 
would surely be killed. We did not think it 
worth while to answer this as we knew the source 
from which it came, but the dog he alluded to 
was brought to Carver Street and was restored 
to his owner. 


The League never has a dog killed unless 
there 1s a very good reason for it—so good a 
reason that we would be quite willing to refer 
the case to an impartial jury of twelve men or 
women and feel certain we would be upheld in 
the course we had taken. 


This is one of the 49 horses that were rescued 
last month from prolonged suffering by the 
League’s agent. Another of these old and worn- 


out horses may be seen on the next page. Both 
of these horses were offered for sale, and would 
have been purchased by men who wanted to get 
a little more work out of them if the League 
agent had not saved them from this fate. Both 
were old and one of them was badly galled. 
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Truro, Cape Cod. 
My pear Mrs. SmirH:—Since mamma first 
went to the Animal Rescue League I have been 
wanting to visit you and your fine establishment. 
I want to tell you about our cat. When she 
was first sent to us, she was nothing but skin, 
bones and fleas, but she is now a fine big fat cat, 
and I am sending you a picture of ‘‘Ted,’’ her 
kitten. I would like you to print it in your 
book of ‘‘Cheerful Cats and Dogs,’’ and you 
can send me the picture, if you wilt. J am com- 
ing to get a dog sometime next week for mamma. 

I must close now, hoping you will do this. 
Yours sincerely, GRACE Dz C. 


Truro, Cape Cod. 

I am sending my little daughter to you for 
another dog. I cannot go into deails in this let- 
ter, but my daughter will tell you what has 
happpened to our dear ‘‘Dick.’’ I got him from 
you June 20, 1912. We had Dr. Bell of Well- 
fleet put him out of suffering after he was hurt. 
I should have written you before, but I thought 
I should be able to go to see you myself. I want 
a good watch dog, but not one that is too cross. 
I should like a short-tailed, short-haired yellow 
dog, young, and, of course, a male. He will have 
a good home and will be kindly treated. Our 
house is so lonesome without ‘‘ Dick.’’ 


Hoping that you will be able to let me have 
what I have asked for, I remain. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. J. DEC. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
The kitten which Mr. Eveleth received from 
you has proved most satisfactory. He has made 
the mice families most unhappy and also has 
made the closest friendship with our dog, John, 
who is eight years old, and although he is most 
considerate of all house cats, allowing them to 
eat first, while he sits waiting, this is the first 
cat he has ever allowed to share his basket. I 
regret being so remiss in answering your in- 

quiry and thanking you for the kitten. 
A. R. 


The tiger cat, whom we have named Billy, is 
very happy and contented in his new home. We 
all love him, and he is allowed to sleep anywhere 
he wants to. We brush and comb him every 
little while, buy him catnip, which he seems to 
appreciate. We had one family of cats nearly 
twenty years, so we were rather fastidious as to 
getting a strange cat. I wish I could take all 
the stray cats and make them happy. 

Lead She dnt 


In reply to your inquiry regarding the cat I 
got from you early in July, would say that the 
pussy is very satisfactory to the family and quite 
at home,—sleek and fat and a pet with us all. 
Some clever cat, that’s all. Thanks. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. E. M. 


The following letter shows that by taking a 
little trouble a sick kitten may grow into a fine 
eat. 

Winthrop, Mass. 

I want you to know that the yellow kitten has 
erown into a healthy, beautiful cat, with a very 
gentle and loving disposition. He does some of 
the cutest things. I was afraid I should have 
to give him back to you. He was a frail, sickly 
kitten and he entirely lost the use of his legs. 
For three days he lay helpless, and would not 
take even a teaspoonful of warm milk. I found 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HuntineTon Smiru, the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our New Pin. 


Every member of the An- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 

EEE 


him under the couch one morning stone cold. I 
put him in a cushioned chair and wrapped him 
up, put a rubber bag of hot water to his feet 
and stomach, and finally he sipped a little warm 
milk every hour, and came out of it all right. 
Poor sufferer,—he would try to stand, and fall 
down, for three days. He has only been out 
three nights since I have had him. He is a 
very sociable cat and we are both greatly at- 
tached to him. 
Very truly yours, 
pa rate, 18: 


Mr. Robert Austin had a story to tell at a bull- 
dog club dinner in Bristol the other evening, 
which he said was unlike most dog stories, in- 
asmuch as it was true. His father, Judge Aus- 
tin, who, as most people know, is a great lover 
of dogs, possessed a spaniel who was devoted 
to its master. It was the judge’s inseparable com- 
panion, and, said Mr. Robert Austin, ‘‘we some- 
times wondered whether the dog was thought 
more of than us children.’’ In the course of 
time the dog died. A week or so afterwards 
Judge Austin called upon a friend at Clifton, 
and sat talking for a while in the drawing- 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 


FER ARRANGEMENTS. 

CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 


Frank §S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


room. After he had gone, a young Scotch lady, 
who happened to be staying at the house, in- 
quired who the gentleman with the dog was. 
The lady of the house replied that it was Judge 
Austin, but, she added, ‘‘he had no dog with 
him.’’ The other replied that there was a dog 
in the room, and she proceeded to draw an ab- 
solutely faithful picture of the old spaniel, even 
describing its favourite attitude when resting be- 
side its master. ‘‘You may think what you like 
of this story,’’ Mr. Roger Austin added, ‘‘but 
it is true.’’—From the ‘‘North Somerset Ga- 
zette, Hngland. 
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tory, and literature. 


The World Literature Readers 


furnish unusually attractive material for supplementary reading in geography, his- 
The selections are taken from standard literature, and are skill- 


fully arranged to show the special characteristics of various nations and the gifts of 


each to humanity. 


NOW PUBLISHED 


America and England 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome 


Mexico, Peru, The United States, 


Canada 


Illustrated, 45 cents each 


Other volumes covering the Celtic Peoples, Northern Europe, Southern Europe, and 
India, China, and Japan are in preparation. 


GINN 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Columbus 


AND COMPANY 


London 


San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 
Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. 


- $22.50 to $50.00 
. $26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard BriggsCo. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


The most perfect granulated dog food ever 
put on the market. Owners of Pekingese, Toys. 
and Shy Feeders will find that this food, as a 
change of diet, has no equal. 


SPRATT’S MIDGET BISCUITS 


A small cake of superior quality, containing 
Meat Fibrine, Wheat, etc., in the correct pro- 
portion to form a balanced ration. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “Dog Culture,” which con- 
tains valuable information on the feeding, kennel- 
ing and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


